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INDUSTRIAL BOUNTIES AND REWARDS 
BY AMERICAN STATES 1 

SUMMARY 

Direct grant one of many forms of state aid, 192. — Bounties on 
mulberry trees and silk, 193. — Hemp, flax, jute, and ramie, 197. — 
Woolen yarn, 199. — Binding twine, 199. — Starch, 199. — Iron and 
iron pipe, 199. — Cordage, 199. — Cards, 199. — Wheat and corn, 

200. — Salt, 200. — Artesian wells, 201. — Timber and shade trees, 

201. — Sugar, 202. — Chicory, 202. — Rewards on arms and powder, 
203. — Sheep and woolen cloth, 203. — Canaigre and leather, 203. — 
Wheat, oats, and potatoes, 204. — Salt, 204. — Coal mine and artesian 
and oil wells, 204. — Methods of treatment of ores, 205. — Timber 
and shade trees, 205. — Sugar, 205. — The California reward act of 
1862, 205. — The question of public policy and constitutionality, 206. 

The claims of our national ward, Infant Industry, 
have been constantly presented before Congress and 
also before our state legislative bodies, but with results 
which have received too little comprehensive attention 
from the student of public affairs. True, there is no 
end to the discussion of the protective tariff, tho the 
economist has long since satisfied himself as to the 
theoretical aspects of the subject. Our two experi- 
ments with national bounties — fisheries in 1813 and 
sugar in 1890 — are recognized as noteworthy instances 
of departure from what has come to be the established 
method of protection. Little is known, however, 

1 This study was undertaken with a two-fold purpose: first, of course, to present a 
true statement of the subject chosen; second, to show something of the wealth of ma- 
terials of economic history scattered throughout the dusty files of the session laws. 
As over a hundred acts are considered, it has seemed impracticable to give specific 
citations except in case of acts still in force. Furthermore, it is unnecessary, since 
any person who knows the year can easily find any desired act. 
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of the measures adopted by the state governments to 
establish and promote home industries through favor- 
able legislation ; yet the files of the session laws contain 
abundant and unimpeachable evidence that from 
earliest colonial times our local legislative assemblies 
have actively concerned themselves with such matters, 
thus maintaining a direct relationship between Ameri- 
can state subventions and the British and Continental 
bounty systems of two and three centuries ago. 

This is not the time or the place for a general treat- 
ment of state encouragement of industrial enterprises. 
There must be much searching among scattered source 
materials before an adequate basis of fact can be 
established; and the results, when obtained through 
the efforts of many, could hardly be presented within 
the limits of a single article. For the scope of state 
activity in this direction has been limited only to the 
extent that the imagination of legislators and of lobby- 
ists has been limited. It includes such measures as 
patents of monopoly; grants in aid of individuals 
engaging to construct certain machinery, to perfect 
certain manufacturing processes, or to produce certain 
goods; grants of land or of lottery privileges for the 
construction of mills; exemption from militia service 
of operatives in mills; exemption from taxation, tax 
drawbacks, and limited rates of assessment upon 
industrial property; bounties and rewards, or grants 
of money, in aid of certain branches of industry; and 
also enabling acts authorizing local governmental 
bodies to extend similar favors. This paper will be 
limited to a summary consideration of state industrial 
bounties and rewards, tho incidental reference will be 
made to some of the colonial precedents. 

From earliest colonial times until late in the last 
century, attempts were made to introduce silk culture 
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in America. Virginia in 1623 required the planting 
of mulberry trees, and offered a bounty on reeled silk. 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and possibly 
other provinces took similar action, but with little 
success. White mulberry trees x were introduced in 
Mansfield, Connecticut in 1760, and without the 
stimulus of a bounty this town soon became an active 
center of silk culture. In 1783, Connecticut came to 
the aid of the industry with an act which offered a 
bounty of ten shillings for every hundred mulberry 
trees and three pence for each ounce of raw silk. This 
was repealed in 1784, by an act which provided for a 
bounty of two pence per ounce of silk, to be paid out 
of the duties arising from the importation of foreign 
goods into the state, as established by another act 
passed at that session. The only state which seems 
to have been influenced by the action of Connecticut 
was New York, which in 1791 offered a bounty of 
six shillings for every fifty mulberry trees up to two 
hundred. 

The Connecticut bounty had little effect except in 
the vicinity of Mansfield, where considerable sewing 
silk was produced. It expired in 1794, but the silk 
industry continued to prosper, as is evident from the 
reports of the national census of 1810. 2 In 1825, 
Congress became interested; and the following year 
the House of Representatives directed Richard Rush, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to prepare a manual on the 
growth and manufacture of silk. The result was a 
comprehensive report of over two hundred pages, 

1 The leaves of the native red mulberry are not suitable for silk worm feeding. 

2 Connecticut produced sewing silk and raw silk valued at $28,503; of which 
Windham county produced $27,375; Tolland county, $774; and New London county, 
$384. In Hampshire county, Massachusetts, 103 pounds, valued at $618, were pro- 
duced. Burlington county, New Jersey, reported 1800 " yards made " by a single 
tax establishment, the value being $1800, but the nature of the product is not indicated. 
— Tench Coxe, American Manufactures, pp. 5, 28, 39. 
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which was published in 1828. 1 This report, commonly 
known as the " Rush letter," aroused interest through- 
out the country. A convention was held at Mans- 
field to seek aid of Congress, 2 but without success. 
The natural result was a general appeal to the state 
legislatures. 

Connecticut responded in 1832, with an act which 
offered bounties of fifty cents a pound on reeled silk 
and one dollar for every hundred mulberry trees. 
This act was repealed in 1839. Massachusetts in 
1835 offered a bounty of fifty cents a pound on cocoons, 
but reduced this to ten cents the following year, adding 
bounties of fifty cents a pound on reeled silk and one 
dollar a pound on reeled and thrown silk. Other 
bounty acts were passed in 1839 and 1845, the latter 
being effective for three years only. Vermont, also 
in 1835, offered a bounty of ten cents a pound on co- 
coons, and in 1838 bounties of twenty cents a pound 
on reeled silk and sewing silk. In 1840, the legislature 
by special act directed the state treasurer to pay to 
Sally Fisher of Calais twenty cents for each pound 
of woven silk which she should make from native 
cocoons. By another act, approved only a day later, 
it offered a general bounty of twenty cents a pound 
on woven silk, and withdrew the bounty on sewing 
silk. In 1844 it offered bounties of fifteeen cents a 
pound on cocoons, reeled silk, and sewing silk. The 
system was abolished in 1845. Maine passed a silk 
bounty act in 1836, which was repealed as obsolete 
in 1903. Delaware, which in 1829 had offered medals 

i 20 Cong., 1 Sess., H. doc. 158. 

z " We find from experience and observation, that mankind are more easily induced 
to engage in those branches of business which afford an immediate profit; and require 
something to stimulate to engage in a business which must be matured by the revolu- 
tions of seasons. It is this stimulant, which it is the peculiar duty of the Government 
to afford." — Memorial of sundry inhabitants of the counties of Windham and Tolland. 
20 Cong., 1 Sess., H. doc. 159. 
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for the growth of mulberry trees, offered silk bounties 
in 1837, 1839, and 1843, the last of which expired in 
1845. New Jersey and Georgia passed such acts in 

1838, but repealed them after a year. The Pennsyl- 
vania act of 1838 expired in 1843. Illinois and Ohio 
in 1839 adopted bounty laws which respectively 
expired in 1842 and 1844. New York joined the silk 
bounty states in 1841 for a period of five years. 

These laws were not obtained without vigorous 
efforts on the part of promoters, one of whom went 
so far as to propose silk culture as " a substitute for 
railroads, canals, and navigable rivers." Theoreti- 
cally the argument was unassailable. " Those sections 
of the country that are too far from navigable rivers 
to have the advantage of cheap transportation for their 
present productions have no other remedy than the 
construction of railroads or canals, and if they are 
unable to construct either of these, they are absolutely 
without a market. For a state of things like these 
there is but one remedy," which of course was the 
culture of silk, " which will bear the present charges 
and yet leave the producer a profit." 1 

The decade of the thirties is remembered as a period 
of excessive speculation in lands and in railroads, 
and it was only natural that the wide-spread movement 
for the introduction of silk culture should have attracted 
those who cared for nothing except immediate profits. 
The opportunity was found in the mulberry trees, the 
supply of which was limited. These trees changed 
hands at rapidly rising prices, and the ultimate returns 
from the production of silk were put forward as a lure 
by those whose aim was direct profit through exploita- 
tion of a temporary market. The bubble burst in 

1839, and within a few years a blight destroyed many 

1 Journal of the American Silk Society, II, p. 53. 
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of the trees. 1 That this mania was not without its 
effect upon the minds of contemporary legislators 
is indicated by the number of repealing acts which have 
been mentioned. Yet the sewing silk industry made 
some permanent advance at this time, and factories 
were established at Paterson, at South Manchester, 
Connecticut, and at Northampton. 

After an interval of many years, California, unmind- 
ful of the experience of eastern states, became ambitious 
to be known as a center of silk production. It was 
urged that the freedom from electric storms was a 
condition favorable to the worms, and that no artificial 
heat would be required for hatching the eggs. Accord- 
ingly a bounty act was passed in 1866, but was soon 
found to have been so loosely drawn as to afford little 
protection to the treasury. It was supplanted in 
1868 by an act of like intent, by which the state offered 
to each person a single bounty of two hundred and 
fifty dollars for growing five thousand or more mul- 
berry trees and also offered a general bounty of three 
hundred dollars for the production of each hundred 
thousand cocoons. An attempt was made without 
delay to plunder the state treasury by drawing imagin- 
ary lines through each tract of land set with the trees 
so as to include in each subdivision the minimum 
five thousand and establish the basis of a claim for 
plural bounties. Such claims were allowed by the 
board of judges chosen to administer the law, but were 
set aside by the supreme court. 2 The act was repealed 
in 1870 without having accomplished its purpose. 

1 Wyckoff, Report on the Silk Manufacturing Industry, Tenth Census, II, pp 920- 
921 ; Brockett, Silk Industry in America, pp. 38-40; Cowdin, Report to the Department 
of State on Silk, p. 12. 

* Attorney General v. Board of Judges, 38 Cal. 291; Message of Governor 
H. H. Haigbt, 1869, pp. 20-21. 
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Kansas, by an act passed in 1887, provided for a 
board of silk commissioners to establish and conduct 
a state silk station and to encourage state wide pro- 
duction of silk by various means, among which was 
the payment of bounties. No appropriations for 
bounties were made at subsequent sessions of the 
legislature, and it does not appear that any were paid. 
The undertaking was abandoned in 1897, and the sale 
of the station was ordered the following year. Utah 
in 1896 passed an act which authorized the appoint- 
ment of a silk commission, and offered a bounty of 
twenty-five cents a pound on cocoons for a period of 
ten years. Under this act several thousand pounds 
of cocoons were presented for bounty each year until 
1905, when the commission was abolished and the 
bounty offer withdrawn. 1 

While silk was the favorite subject for encourage- 
ment by means of bounties, other textile materials 
were also aided in this manner. Parliament offered 
bounties to promote the production of hemp and 
flax in the American colonies; and the majority of 
the colonial assemblies established bounties on one or 
both. Linen bounties were also common; and New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts gave bounties on cards. 
These attempts resulted in almost complete failure. 

New York offered the first state bounty on hemp by 
an act of 1788, which provided that eight shillings 
should be allowed on each hundred weight. The act 
was in force until 1795. Connecticut, by an act passed 
in 1804 and repealed in 1813, gave hemp bounties 
at the rate of ten dollars a ton. New Hampshire in 
1811, offered a bounty of five dollars for five hundred 
pounds of hemp produced by any inhabitant of the 

' Utah Silk Commission, Reports, 1899-1904. 
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state in any one year, and one dollar for each hundred 
weight in excess of the minimum. This appears to 
have been in force until 1824. 

New Jersey in 1880 passed an act to encourage the 
production and treatment of fibres, which offered 
bounties at the rate of five dollars a ton for jute and 
rose or marshmallow, six dollars a ton for hemp, seven 
dollars a ton for flax, and ten dollars a ton for ramie or 
China grass. In order to encourage the perfection 
of machines for removing the fibre from the stalks, 
bounties were also offered for disintegrated jute at 
the rate of two and a half cents a pound; for cleaned 
hemp, three cents; for cleaned flax, three and a half 
cents; and for disintegrated ramie, five cents. As 
a special inducement to ramie culture a bounty of ten 
cents a pound was offered on ramie yarn ready to weave. 
These bounties were limited in aggregate to fifteen 
thousand dollars, which was appropriated in equal 
parts for stalks, fibre, and ramie yarn. The disap- 
pointing results of the law were reported by the secre- 
tary of the state bureau of labor and industry, who had 
been active in getting it enacted. The whole of the 
appropriations for stalks and for fibre was granted on 
flax straw and cleaned flax. " Notwithstanding the 
liberal bounties offered for the cultivation of jute, 
ramie, and hemp, we cannot learn that any persistent 
effort has been made to raise these plants in New Jersey, 
and it is not at all probable that the $5000 remaining 
unpaid out of the appropriation of $15,000 will be called 
for before the time specified in the law at which paying 
of bounties shall cease, viz., the first day of April, 
1885.'" 

California in 1891 attempted to introduce ramie 
culture by an act which provided among other things 

' Annual Report, 1883-84, p. 319. 
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that the state board of agriculture might give bounties 
of not over a cent a pound on the fibre, but the act 
was declared unconstitutional on technical grounds 
in 1892. North Dakota in 1895 offered a bounty of 
one dollar for each hundred pounds of long line spinning 
fibres, either flax or hemp, and spinning tows. This 
expired in 1900; and the reports of the state auditor 
fail to show that any payments were made. 

In a few states bounties on manufactures have been 
offered. Connecticut in 1788 promised a bounty of a 
penny a pound on woolen yarn spun within the next 
year. North Dakota established a bounty of two 
dollars a ton on binding twine in 1890, and in 1895 one of 
a dollar a ton for five years; but it does not appear that 
bounties were paid under either act. This state, also 
in 1890 and 1895, offered a bounty of a cent a pound on 
potato starch for terms of five years, and payments 
were made under both acts. A Utah act of 1890 
provided for bounties, limited to thirty thousand dol- 
lars during a period of two years, on manufactured 
iron at two dollars a ton, cast iron or wrought iron pipe 
at five dollars a ton, rope or twine at a cent a pound, 
and sugar from sorghum or other sugar bearing plants 
at a cent a pound. But under this act a claimant 
for bounty on manufactured iron must have erected 
a plant at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars, 
with a capacity of twenty tons a day; and similar 
qualifications were required of claimants of the other 
bounties. There were other requirements which served 
to protect the interest of the state more adequately 
than was done in most laws of the kind. Alabama in 
1861 offered bounties on cotton and wool cards for a 
period of two years. 

Bounties on grain were common in colonial times, 
but they have been granted by only two states. Maine 
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in 1837 established a bounty on wheat; in 1838, it 
added a bounty on Indian corn. The rates varied 
according to the amounts produced, ranging from three 
to ten cents a bushel on wheat and from ten cents a 
bushel to two dollars for thirty bushels on husked ears 
of corn. These acts were repealed in 1839. Massa- 
chusetts, by an act passed in 1838, offered a bounty 
of two dollars for fifteen bushels of wheat, and five 
cents for each additional bushel. This act expired in 
1841. Large sums were paid out by both states under 
these laws. 

Salt bounties have been granted in three states, but 
for different purposes. After several years of experi- 
mentation with native brine, Michigan in 1859 passed 
an act to encourage the manufacture of salt, offering 
a bounty of ten cents a bushel. This gave place to 
another act, in 1861 providing for a bounty of the same 
amount on each barrel of five bushels, which was 
repealed in 1869. New York in 1822 passed an act 
with the declared purpose of encouraging the manu- 
facture of coarse salt in the western district of the 
state. This offered a bounty of three cents a bushel 
on salt delivered at the Hudson or at Lake Erie, or 
shipped from Oswego into Upper Canada during a 
five-year period beginning in 1827. It seems probable 
that this was really intended to stimulate traffic on 
the state canals and so increase the returns from tolls. 
This supposition is strengthened by the fact that 
in 1843, another bounty act was passed " to increase 
the revenues of the state." By this act a complicated 
schedule of bounties was established, not only on salt 
but also on coal, lead, and gypsum, the rates varying 
with distances as well as weights. There was also a 
bounty on empty barrels passing over the canals, 
which was in effect a drawback of the amount by which 
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the tolls exceeded the rates on an equal quantity of 
staves and heading. It was repealed in 1846. Ala- 
bama in 1861 authorized the leasing of all salt wells 
belonging to the state and the payment to the lessee 
of a bounty of ten cents for each bushel sold to citizens 
of the state, but the provision for a bounty was repealed 
a year later. The obvious purpose of this act was to 
insure against a salt famine on account of the cutting 
off of existing sources of supply by the public enemy. 

Bounties to encourage prospecting for a belt of arte- 
sian water were established by Nevada in 1879 and in 
1887, by acts which in amended form are still in force. 1 

Minnesota was the pioneer in the granting of bounties 
for the planting of timber and of shade trees along 
highways, having passed laws in 1873 and 1881, 
which after frequent amendments are in force today. 
The law as it now stands offers to any person who 
shall plant one acre of prairie land with forest trees 
and keep them in a thrifty condition, two dollars and 
fifty cents an acre for six years, provided such bounty 
shall not exceed twenty-five dollars to any individual 
in any one year. For the purpose of paying such 
compensation, there is a standing appropriation of 
$20,000 each year. 2 Similar acts were passed by 
Colorado in 1881, Dakota in 1885, and by North 
Dakota and South Dakota in 1890. The Colorado 
law was declared unconstitutional on technical grounds 
in 1892. Connecticut in 1881 offered a bounty for 
planting trees along highways. The terms were made 
more liberal by an amendment in 1885, but up to 1909, 
only about a thousand dollars had been paid out in 
bounties at the rate of a few dollars to a few persons 
each year. The rate was formerly ten cents a tree; 

1 Rev. L. 1912, §J 702-711. 

» L. 1913, c. 76, amending Rev. L. 1905, §§ 2391-2395. 
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under the present law it is twenty-five cents. 1 As 
to the need for such a law in a well-wooded state like 
Connecticut, comment would seem to be superfluous. 

As early as 1837, Massachusetts offered a bounty on 
beet sugar at the rate of three cents a pound for five 
years, and a factory was established at Northampton 
but soon abandoned. Again this state in 1883 estab- 
lished a bounty of one dollar a ton on sugar beets or 
sorghum cane for three years, and a factory was 
established at Franklin. In 1887, Maine passed an 
act authorizing the governor and council to contract 
with any responsible party or company to pay a bounty 
not to exceed a cent a pound on all beet sugar manu- 
factured in the state from native beets through a period 
of ten years. As a result of this act a factory was 
established at Portland. Michigan and New Jersey 
passed sugar bounty laws in 1881. Michigan offered 
two dollars on each hundred pounds of sugar for five 
years. New Jersey for a like period offered a cent a 
pound on sugar, to be paid to the manufacturers; and 
a dollar a ton on sugar beets or cane, to be paid to the 
growers. Under this act a factory was established at 
Cape May. Kansas in 1887 offered a bounty of two 
cents a pound on sugar for five years; and Nebraska, 
by an act passed in 1889 and repealed in 1891, offered 
a sugar bounty of one cent a pound. This completes 
the record to 1890. To carry the discussion further 
would be to trespass upon ground which has already 
been covered by a note in this Journal. 2 It should 
be mentioned, however, that the Nebraska beet sugar 
act of 1895 also offered bounties on chicory. 

i Pub. Acts, 1909, c. 86. 

2 Cherington, "State Bounties and the Beet Sugar Industry," vol. xxvi, pp. 381-386. 
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The terms " bounty " and " reward " are closely 
allied in meaning, but strictly speaking the use of the 
former is appropriate only in cases where the action 
of many is desired, and each may obtain the promised 
compensation without reference to the claims of others; 
while the latter is properly used only in cases where a 
premium is offered for a service which can be performed 
only once by one or at most a few, who succeed while 
others fail. Needless to say, no such distinction is 
found in the statutes, and a study of one cannot be 
made without reference to the other. 

With the double purpose of providing for the public 
safety and of encouraging manufactures, North Caro- 
lina in 1794 offered rewards for the best musket and 
bayonet, horseman's pistols, and horseman's sword 
made in each brigade (militia district) in the state; 
also for the greatest quantity of powder made in each 
superior court district. These rewards were to be 
given each year for three years. 

New York passed two acts in 1808 with the purpose 
of encouraging the woolen industry. One offered a 
reward for the introduction of the first thorobred 
Merino ram in each county of the state where there 
was none, within three years. The other offered a 
series of annual rewards for three years for the best 
specimens of woolen cloth, and an additional reward 
for such cloth made in the home. Utah in 1854 offered 
premiums for the greatest yield of flax seed and lint 
and of hemp lint. A similar act in 1855 also provided 
for rewards for "tame" sunflower seeds. In 1857, an 
attempt was made to encourage the raising of cotton, 
indigo, and madder. 

In 1896, Utah came to the aid of the leather industry 
by an act which offered a bonus of a dollar a ton on the 
first twenty thousand tons of canaigre produced and 
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used in the manufacture of leather, and another reward 
of a thousand dollars to the person or corporation who 
would first make fifty thousand pounds of leather 
tanned with canaigre roots. 

Massachusetts in 1838 offered, in addition to a bounty 
on wheat, a reward of one hundred dollars to the person 
in each county who would raise the greatest quantity 
of wheat in any one year on one farm. Wyoming 
in 1890 offered rewards, in addition to those which had 
been offered by an agricultural journal, for the greatest 
yield of potatoes, oats, and wheat, each upon a single 
acre. 

Vermont, by an act passed in 1827, authorized the 
state treasurer to pay to the Vermont Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company, the sum of five hundred dollars as a 
premium on the first five hundred bushels of salt manu- 
factured from water obtained by boring in Montpelier. 

In the far west, the reward has been employed as an 
incentive to prospectors. Utah offered a reward of 
a thousand dollars in 1854 for the opening of a good 
coal mine within forty miles of Salt Lake City. The 
reward was claimed in 1860, but was refused on account 
of excessive distance and inferior quality of the coal. 1 
Colorado in 1870 adopted a law to promote agriculture 
by irrigation, which offered a reward of two thousand 
dollars to the person who, under carefully prescribed 
conditions, would sink an artesian well to a depth of a 
thousand feet or such less distance as might be neces- 
sary. Arizona in 1873 offered the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars as a reward to the person who should 
first obtain a stream of flowing artesian water not less 
than ten miles from a living stream. In 1901, Nevada 
passed an act to encourage the boring of wells in search- 
ing for oil, natural gas, and artesian water. This 

' Legislative Journal, 1860-61, p. 73; 1862-63, pp. 65-66. 
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act, which is still in force, offers a reward of one thou- 
sand dollars to the person who first furnishes five barrels 
of crude petroleum, and a like sum to the discoverer 
of natural gas to the extent of one thousand cubic 
feet; also twenty-five hundred dollars to the person 
first to sink a six-inch well to a depth of one thousand 
feet and obtain a flow of sixty gallons of water a minute. 
It is also provided in this remarkable piece of legislation, 
that any person who receives any of the rewards must 
enter into a contract to reimburse the state if he suc- 
ceeds in developing his enterprise to a marketable 
stage. 1 In 1887 the same state passed an act to 
encourage the mining and milling of ores containing 
precious metals, by which it was provided that a series 
of rewards should be given for the most economical 
and also for the most successful method of treatment 
and reduction of ores. 

Minnesota from 1867 to 1889 provided for annual 
rewards to be given through the state board of agricul- 
ture for the best five-acre tract of cultivated timber 
or continuous half mile of hedge. 

Rewards to encourage the sugar industry have been 
offered by Delaware and Utah. Delaware in 1877 
appropriated three hundred dollars to be used in 
1877 and 1878 for premiums for beets containing the 
greatest quantity of sugar, and two years later appro- 
priated fifteen hundred dollars for the years 1879 and 
1880. Utah in 1880 offered two thousand dollars as 
a reward to the person who would produce the best 
seven thousand pounds of sugar within that year, 
and in 1882 offered five thousand dollars to be paid 
under the same conditions in either 1882 or 1883. 

The California reward act of 1862 has been reserved 
for separate notice, not only because it was unique 

• Rev. L. 1912, §§ 712-717. 
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but also because it shows how far a state may go in the 
attempt to foster home industry. This act offered 
one hundred and thirty-nine premiums, aggregating 
$129,850, on fifty-three agricultural and manufactured 
products, comprising textile fibres, cloth, carpets, 
clothing, boots and shoes, paper, naval stores, cordage, 
indigo, rice, sugar, vegetable oils, tea, coffee, hops, 
wine bottles, and exported beer. It was amended in 
1863, and finally repealed in 1870, after less than half 
the amount offered had been paid. 1 

In the foregoing pages but three southern states 
have been mentioned — Alabama, North Carolina, 
and Georgia — and the first two only in connection 
with acts passed for military reasons. Yet the southern 
colonies, particularly South Carolina, had been most 
active in the giving of bounties. The main reason 
for this change of attitude was undoubtedly the general 
acceptance of the Jeffersonian idea that the state should 
interfere as little as possible in matters primarily 
affecting the individual, and that the words " public 
purpose " should be most strictly construed. Had 
this idea prevailed throughout the rest of the country, 
the states would have been spared an unnecessary 
drain upon their treasuries, and private individuals 
would not have been encouraged to waste their capital 
in enterprises unsuited to their surroundings. Fortu- 
nately, however, the courts have not been able to 
approve a system which results in a general tax for 
the good of a single class. In an opinion as to gifts 
of money by towns in aid of manufacturing enterprises 
the supreme court of Maine declared: — 

Capital naturally gravitates to the best investment. If a partic- 
ular place or a special kind of manufacture promises large returns, 

1 California State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1863; Messages of Governor 
Leland Stanford, 1863; Inaugural address of Governor H. H. Haight, 1867, and 
Message, 1869. 
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the capitalist will be little likely to hesitate in selecting the place 
and in determining upon the manufacture. But whatever is done 
... it is done with the same hope and expectation with which the 
farmer plows his fields and sows his grain, — the anticipated return. 
Now the individual or corporate manufacturing will in the outset 
promise to be, and the result will be, either a judicious and gainful 
undertaking, or an injurious and losing one. If the manufacturing 
be gainful, there seems to be no public purpose to be accomplished 
by assessing a tax on reluctant citizens, and coercing its collection 
to swell the profits of successful enterprise. If the business be a 
losing one, it is not readily perceived what public or governmental 
purpose is attained by taxing those who have received no share of the 
profits, to pay for the loss. . . . The tax payer should not be 
compelled to pay for the loss when he is denied a share of the 
profit. 1 

In every case in which bounty acts have been attacked 
upon grounds of public policy, the courts have declared 
them unconstitutional. Thus the Michigan supreme 
court declared of the sugar bounty of 1897: 

It is void whether it comes within any of the express provisions of 
the constitution or not. It is not a law, but an act which attempts 
to take the property of one citizen, and turn it over to another; 
to compel one class to donate a part of its property to another. 2 

This ruling was followed by the supreme court of 
Minnesota in a case concerning the sugar bounty act 
of 1895, 3 and by the Nebraska supreme court in a 
case concerning the sugar and chicory bounty act of 
1895, 4 and also in a federal case relating to a local 
bounty. 6 The Michigan case, therefore, assumes 
increased importance; but when we come to examine 

1 Opinion of the Judges, 58 Me. 590 (1871), citing Sharpless v. Philadelphia, 21 
Pa. 147 (1853). 

» Michigan Sugar Co. v. Auditor General, 124 Mich. 674, 678 (1900). 

i Minnesota Sugar Co. v. Iverson, 91 Minn. 30 (1903). 

* Oxnard Beet Sugar Co. v. State, 73 Neb. 66 (1905). 

* Dodge v. Mission Township, 107 Fed. 827 (1901). An earlier local bounty 
case is Deal v. Mississippi County, 107 Mo. 464 (1891). 
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it, we find that it is based upon the decision by Justice 
Cooley in a railroad subsidy case, which aroused quite 
as great a storm of protest in its time as the state 
bounty decisions. It is fitting, therefore, that this 
paper should close with the words of that great jurist, 
who said: 

The state can have no favorites. Its business is to protect the 
industry of all, and to give all the benefit of equal laws. It cannot 
compel an unwilling minority to submit to taxation in order that 
it may keep upon its own feet any business which cannot stand 
alone. Moreover, it is not a weak interest only that can give 
plausible reasons for public aid. When the State once enters upon 
the business of subsidies, we shall not fail to discover that the 
strong and powerful interests are the most likely to control legisla- 
tion, and that the weaker will be taxed to enhance the profits of 
the stronger. 1 

Fred Wilbur Powell. 

Chicago, III. 

• People v. Township Board of Salem, 20 Mich. 452, 466 (1870). 



